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: A report submitted to the etic Institute of Education. The 

" ‘ views,expressed are those pf the author, I have tried to ; Af ‘Ns 
summarize a broad range of viéws expressed at the conference , : : 


‘held in La -Jo¥la from January 31 to February 2, 1975... I have | a 
: "not always followed the. s quence of the conference nor have I : . 
: always documented ‘everyone! "s remarks, The remarks herein reflect 


‘ny biases and my attempt oO oath a sometimes fav-ranging " 
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s Burling. ang Hugh Mehan ‘for ae 4 


fae digcussion, I am gratefyl to Robb 
théir aia crititiems and suggestions. ' 
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This conference of@organizational processes in education , / 


was organized to recommend areas of basic field research in education" 
that emphasized both txndfetouat ethnographic sends and the use sik 
i , . and development of nore controlled methods for the analysis of .the 
everyday social interaction ‘that is observed and recorded ‘in educational 
settings. a (g. ‘ ‘ . | 3 
field studies permit an examination e daily social processes ‘that - ar 
hi ar evident int studies ‘using survey - techniques or data sources © : 
_ produced by ‘the si iat studied. These. gains processes can be . % 


ts Z Mi ‘ peal sk only indirectly by survey ‘beckadques or techniques that rely 


soe . an aggregate dota ‘anid: correlational methods of analysis.” Statistical 


distributicis that Teveal a correlation between class size and student 


tena achievement aa ‘nat: permit us ta asbés6 day--t 0-day” performance and the’, 
valuation techniques used by. téachers and administrators. “A sintlar- 


problem exists with attempts to show tha desegregation enhances: school Rosy 


: Xs ey i achieveraat as measured by test “scores.” Even when we find consistengly 
, nae rougelations dn’ such: macro studies we cannot detuning: the dynamics: i 


2 ‘ a 


7 day-to-day activities and how such egrrélations, are Produced.’ . We, f 
25 _ ontiot assess the signif iéance’ of ‘the correlations for. iidtytéuats ig? + 


sore. ashok of ‘students. ‘The correlational stiidtes ‘dé not ‘enable’ us to Pi 


‘evaluate ua tieatlws differences in "teaching and aduinistrative progrdns.. i mi 
** 4 -Evon when we’ find, that cohorts of students achieve weli or b poorly wtth 
. : ae: caer P sos ae: copy : . S ‘ue 


ge? ‘rehpect €6 other cohorts of previous years on similar tests, we cannot 


« ; t wth 


'. ‘courges except by. retererce’t:, abst fact ,measures that do not index the Hit oe 


_ day kSday social processes of the: classroom, teacher-téacher. conferences, 
of jp oS 
. . taa her-administrator gcuferertes and the contextual conditions apa 


, 


or ‘failure. Macro studies do: not prowiaesapennane iar ony the 


ed qoborday pativictes of a partidular Program that has. been calted a oe 


° 


§ cress or a fatiyre.. Different sectetolageet strategies ary aniied 


: o find ‘ways: of Linking, day-to-day activities in the classrogm to implicit 
‘9 a . * 
or explicit decisions about “the placement of students ‘ta educational 


-" | categories that imply different levels: oe. educational Pen a 


‘ i . tn ’ + 


IL. Needed Basi¢ Fic3d Resear hon Educational Processes 
‘ . . : é . . < My ‘ 
' . A number of sugeestions were made during the conference on thé gaps 


; din our. knowledge about educational processes: that require basic research. 
< * ft 7 ‘ ay ‘ - 
gE *, ,° The following list, summarizes the areas mentioned. 
‘ . Pah | x. i ; ‘ oe 4 
nt a Ba 1.. +A concérn expressed throughout the conference was the fact 


- 
7 4 _ ‘ a « 


that we have little* basic knowledge about how cultural processes are , “sy 
~, . P =n . $ it 
: , trensmitted to the child and, how cultural ideas or practices are interpre-, 


ted for the ‘child in the classroom.’ The ‘different cultural backgrounds - . 
’ . ‘ ’ . 
eh 3 "| that children bring,to the classroom need to be documented along with 


“differences in the cultural background of teachers. The vetgtignetsy: 


/ © ' Bias seg 
2 gy, oo Sy | between classroon lessons, testing procedures, and cultural batRpround 


got F remains unclear. The. enanpeaeten ‘of cultural ideas by the teacher and 


the child’ s reception of ehands ideas remains a problenatic, issue at 


te 


aiforent stages. in a’ student's school -careér.: 


- 


2, ‘The curricula designed by different school aASCEICES aid stdt 2s 
are Shersreizes for’ ‘atananeabion to class sizes. that can range fpom 


about twenty to perhaps forty students. If, 4mportant cultural sethendines 
Ww 


6x. 32. i‘anong children then it is unlikely that stand tardized sas aa can 
-? 


1 be views das passive. aspects of the student's classroom and canbe per- 
aa N ; ‘ s 


orl The kinds* “of “soci7l skills that can be learned i the class- 
roy J : 
rooi aré. 4s elgnifieant 3 as the cognitive skills that tend to be emphisized 


: on evaluative occasions. _ We need tesearch on the social enowtedge that - 
e “the: child must learn, iWcluding ce ealier to understand and 1eétn : 


*/ ““\  insesuettoas and rules. : > 2 ‘. ; 
New, > Se ‘ “ ie ‘ 
- * ‘ er. * 


3. A ‘related aspect of the study of cultural processes includes ‘ 


“tha types of deference and demeanor exhibited and expected in the class- 


‘ 


. 


‘ 
’ 
. 


4* NEEDED BASIC FIELD RESEARCH ON EDUCATIONAL PROCESSES 

~ 
room by teachers anu in testiog Situations pataide of class. A similar 
problem exists for children. We know very Little about’ ita cultural | 


‘ conceptions of: deference and SEMeAnOE that citidecs bring from home. 
’ 
4. Another problem that will require careful field work asks how 


it is that° we as developed cultural, traditions that stfess particular. 
, 4 
types Peg evaluative précedures. Many ‘evaluative Procedures. can bé used 


for political purpbses and for. social changes Ye sellom URE the “cul- 
tvral basis for what we take for granted in education, « Instead we assume 


that aiske educational objectives exist and that the measures of success 
and failure should not be called into question. Educational institutions 


use afnbiguous methods and practices whose foundations are difficult to 


assess because the methods and ‘practices enable’ educational bureaucracies 


- tn, 


to evaruate large numbers of students iat a | We need studies of 
_ evaluation’ techniques that call into question their use. for the sake of 
4 ae. . z . . e or 
burcenucratic expediency. Qulitatdve methods of eoetaeetes averaataon |. 
vee % 


2 match for evaluation téchniques that are scatpnieey and similtaneously | 


eanaida of ERRSESeRNE sas batches of studatio OES EIY) even if there 
mp fe, ' 


r 


are sortcus nenative consequerices. . 


5. ‘Wiat! are the wartety of ways in which ‘students are evaluated 


i” ar ee 
’ 


and pia sees into diffefent sblitevanont groups on the basis of some kind 


“of screening? Vhe’ piscentot poscticas hopin when children are. sorted 


foro different kindergarten clagsrooms. We know nothing enous the 


“crtterta used by different school districts and schools fix screening, . 

ng flacemezt. We do not know how these ninetieas in the U.S. compare. 
e A 2 me yo 7 

Ciel other vastern countries. © For examp he in the U.S. it is widely 


© . 4 
4 


e . g . 


aim 
2 


deg 


oe on a 


: aa siwdpted dint parents put pressure on teachers and administrators to 
have‘ their children placed in parctoular classes and that:teachers and 
_adsinistrators say wicisipie eich pressures in advance by using available 
information to dacids sentnas placements “to which they thirtk the parents ' 
will shane, The different stages of a child's putea caveat involve 
similar evaluative practices that have a serious ‘impact on future op- 
Jreebaneaien at higher level's of the educational system. A related issue 
is how adninistrators seek information on children who are, termed to X 
w be “problems” for a variety of ‘reasons. 
6. The deslistion of students can vary by class and school size. 
The relationship between class and school size and the Eanataaen a teacher 
’ or sdelisiseceaber can have about students without consulting of ficial 


\records is unclear. Our péucational philosophy pays considerable lip 


We ag 


“yi? “service to the idea that individualized ittention to students should 


* . oceyr despite a clear recognition that instruction will always take place 


3 os N « = . - 
veo 4 fairly large group settings. .We do not.know how class size affects 


’ 


greet ‘ F nf ' 4 
+» the way the teacher can learn about different students, give more attention 


‘ e * 


to those students who are easiest to work with ard less to those: who 


éreate problems, or vice versa. Nor do we know how class size and dif- 


ferences in the types of students labeled as "probleris" affect the 


a Mh 4 
‘&sluation of students on,a day-to-day basis and in monthly, bianriual 


> 5 , ; 
‘ot' ycarly reports. How daily evaluations hased on short periocs of time 
; af : 
affect the summaries that occur at regular intervals remain unclear. 


. 


Tnus how does class and school size affect the quafity and amount of, 
: ‘= # : : 


- ta‘ orgetion that teachers and administrators can obtain on students? ve os 


6 


. . 


Py 


A related problem-is whether the evaluations that occur at different 


schools in different parts of the country tefer to stnilar kinds of , 


‘behavior and if the materials used for documentation can be related to 


’ 


standardized test norms on a national leyel? 


sf 


‘ 
» . 


lll. sdecded i Field avendceh as’ Defined by Practitioners : 
(A Research ag Defined by Practitioners” 


; A geferal theme addreased by conference entices was the need * 


for research on the characteristics of : ‘school diatricts, chede personnnel, 


Me and, their atuients. Don Morrison and Blas Garza sugeested taviep whose 
’ sw . ‘ « 


study would: provide teachers and administrators with basic information 


on school processes and student adaptation problems stemming from 
differences in cultural backgound. Brief surmaries of the issues raised 


D _ are now presented... | ’ Rian Oe 


»° : i. The elenentary school-junior high school aa often 


requires students to change from a self-contained sixth grade where they 
ty 


\ 
. interact with the same teacher, for most of the day, to a junior high 
-7 setting: where the student nay have six different classes and see different 


terchers for a short period of time each day. Thé-practitioner desires - 
: Et ie : 


information on how we-can make a difficult’ transitioh easier for students 


’ 


when there are changes in physical plant-size, new rules, and a more 


complex bureaucratic oreanization. 


w, 


: 2. The "open" and "self-contained" clagsrooms pose different 
: e-Incationai problems for students, teachers, and administrators. Learning 
by stucents and the achievement of teaching goals can. be.d2fined differently 


? , in each setting. Research is needed which compares the educational © 
. - s 
1m 2 ‘ a 
: benefits students derive from different types of classroom organization, ¢ 
; ees 


and the behavioral problens that can“emerge for the teacher. : ; Y. 


"3. Teachers are required to identify objectives and skills : i 


that students will learn and that teachers will attempt to achieve in_ 


the classrcom at different stages of educatidn. Cauld skill centers 


ae a, \ 11 : no 


‘ose of sill in English or say Spanish. 


8 °° NEEDED FIELD RESEARCH AS perNED BY PRACTITIONERS : 


be established where different experts would be pesenbled? Research’ 


‘ ’ 


‘would be needed ta evaluate the’ otqintentionsll and instructional 


consequences of establishing skill REnERS and how they would 


influence classroom organization and: implementation. ; 
a ; ~ 
4. Educational systems are very sensitive to issues stemming from 


‘ differences in ‘cifttural background and the evaluation of students 


v 


who are “judged to need a bilingual program. Research ‘is, needed to 
decide which children should be involved in various forms of bilingual 


curricula. Many children seem to have/a surface ability to use 
equate in actual classroom settings. 
an 


English that does not prove to be 


Research is needed to assess how different students with complex 
language socialization expe fences can hencte particular classes 
pene the instructional matertal presumes some MARDSCAE ARH level 


-\ 
®, ° Se Could we develop a more flexible’ method for deciding when 


* 


= ‘ 4 ‘ 
+children would enter school and when they would begin to be’ exposed 


to certain basic skills like reading, and’writing? School entrance; 
oe + % 
5 could bezin at say age six regardless of the time of the year that 


this occurs, Children could be evaluated regularly to see when 
reading might be started instead doing this on a group basis at a 
eee rade Yevel. a . y : 

6., A neh issue focused ms how we are to describe the notion ° 
of multiculturalism and its significance f6r sbeNe el programs. 
The question was whether. specifiable types of norms can be identified 


that schools regard as acceptable for orienting classroom behavior 


’ 


»; 


“whe range of acceptable b gvior as well : as expat the scope of , 


"systems, the value of planned extra-school experiences between 


i and instruct‘oral prograns? How might different cultural v@lues 


that are associated with particular ethnic groups be incorporated 
into the school settine, instead of thinking that individual children 


have, to change so that they conform to something calle the mainstream 


or dominant Gaikaral norms? ane general idea would be to expand - * 


q . 


topics that deal with minokity sroups. ae 


° The number of résd&arch\ipsues of interest to practitioners was 
, e _* oF ‘ 2 
quite extensive. Instead of continuing to describe each one separately - 


I’ shall siemarize the remaining topics mentioned. One Reneret issue 4 


raised _was the relationship between administrative organization and | ai: 
3 i. weet 


the quality of the learning experience in the classroom. Do specialists 
exes? 7 . ‘ * 

sot ' i Py ey i a ol Fs 5 

have a greater impact on classroom learning by being attached to the 


a" de 


central administration ee by being assigned: to ‘schools? A related 


ra ahs hy 


issue is how can we evaluate the size and cost OF administration. “ys 


vis-a-vis the resources fiat are put ‘into classroom support? Can ‘ 


‘ 


teachers and iin wie be more effective if some of their dutaps 


é 


that’ have involved routine clerical work could be assumed "by others 


_ina non-professional category? Considerable money is being devoted 


to special programs such as English 4s a second Aanguage, but ie: ig? 3 


not :clear if the schools are capepts of evaluating ‘the child! 8 ctabhens re ‘1 


and if the prograns are: adequate. Additional questions’ were raised 
an t . 


about research on school size, school drop-outs, alternative prading 


studeats and teachers , the sivnificance of special schol 1d) 


| re 


the teacher's specialization, the reorganization of the ecology of 


. 
we . 
Pa Py F uy 
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i rograms we tutoriuis that are susieantee by minority groups oteetie 
of the “gebool*s jurisdiction, better use ‘of teachers who ih, to } 7 
" spend part ‘of the aay sat classyqgn and ‘aad be active in a _, 
commanity Job or activity as well, and a variety of suggestions ‘ _ 


on different teaching styles and thé assignment of students to ~ 


classrooms. a 


in the discussion that followed’ the description of practitioner 


definitions of educational researchy problems a number of remarks by 
Roy D' Andrade’ seemed sto summarize the contrast’ between a basic 


< - 


a * ’ ’ 5 
research perspective ‘and the issues outline above. Issues such 


as changing the size of the classroom, the number of classrooms, ~ 


classrooms, moving specialists out of the central office, notes 


D' Andrade, ‘can be accomplished by the top echelons of the administration. 
» ot e . : 
But wé myst distinguish between instituting a program by administrative 
fiat and the realistic implementation of that program at all levels 


gf a school district.. Even if teachers and. administrators could ° 


me * 
agree to such changes the student's perspective is not included. 


- 


Asking students about” the issues noted ahove would probably ‘give us 


a different. orientation to these issues and also mean the introduction 
e : . * 
of many new issues. The students’ list would probably. be different : 


. 


and include many personal elements as well. The specific issue of 


bilingual cducation was cited to illustrate how an important problem 


t 
- 


can be started in a district to reflect practitioner and family - ' 


concerns with this prabies and yet the net results will probably not 


’ 


14 


be very different from the conditions that existed when the program 
4 % . 


was started. Unless there is a way of ‘specifying the elements of a’ 

~« ., . Be ° ; ‘26 
: top level program by independent criteria that are not particular to 

: . - ; Shs - a 
a “iven district, specific districts will utilize their limited resources 


to.develop a ‘program-that-could easily have poorty trained teachers, 


poor facilities, and in general, @ poor -program that is lower than 


« . existing activitics in the ‘district. And while this poor progran, 


May not be inevitable, its failure is likely to be part of the district's ‘ 


expectations. Asking researchers to come in’ and tell district officials s 
ad what is likely to be the effect of the program poses a difficult 
prceblen for the researcher. It is difficult for researchers to evaluate 
proprans that ‘are designed and implemented according to local defini- 


= tions and local political and economic issues which generate many 
. - . ™“ 


’ 
constraints on a new and often unpopular program. Local conditions 


create forces that are likely to guarantee that existing power arrang- 


Dents and routines will not’ be ‘isturbe’. Thus a bilingual program 


is likely to end.up as a “trash out” program and provide sone ~embers 


sf the school district with the argument that such programs are 


worthless. This is not to deny that such prosrams can be quite 


e valuable but that ‘local. programs meretee on a crash basis will not 
4 : i is 2 
benefit from an after the fact evaluation by researchers. The 


| ¢ possible failure of such programs would .say nothing about ‘the p°ssibility . 
of developing bilingual programs based on prior research conditions 


thit could contribute to subsequent planning 2nd implementation. 


The possibility of evaluating such programs as bilingual education _ 4 


™ 
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Bi . - 
meane operating under difficult internal political contexts or |, ‘ “a 


“ 


alministrative 2 decdsjen g Ri actions sia have built into them local 


contieions that will pugh the programs in FARELCOIAL, basins The re- bs 


‘ impact. bok a, Co +. * a fae 
We know little about ‘innovations that are-deemed successful + PF owe 
- in school districts. jo“ successful ienweita occur in settings: where , * 
there is considerable paw rc behind the activity, in newer schools 
with enthusiastic teachers ani administrators? it even when-reports 
sucpest that a propran 8 baky auctianful, it is not clear how long - 
such prograns Yast and t conditions are necessary to kecp -the 
school from returning to a situation that existed previously. Thus fo, te 
b, a local decision to exes @ a new program and the processes necessary . 
to carry out the objectives can result in iinasaceaiip that are un- 


. 


¢ 
predictable, cconsequenges that’ can move in a variety of unanticipated, 


: : Se ; 
. | : 
i , ‘ireetions. It is jifficult for researchers to ~bscrve local conditions 
° My L aes x . 


from the start to, insure an adequate monitoring system, when local , 
Hitions impose pelitical, économic angggoci «1 canwnpiias and 
: constraints that are often defined as outside a resotecher'd domain 
of inquiry. The eeniee to make big “moves” within 1 school district 
requires sistas the many "little things’ that will also hive to 
be ihsleneutad § but which are scldom specifie! “s part of the original 
: phan The “little things" will undergo-changes ant create problens 


that are unanticipated. The process of implemstation is crucial 


~ 
“> ; 4 t 
» * 13 


° because responsibility shifts 5. Ase decisions and generates ; a 
problens” that gre not monitored ay those at the top Se the district. 
, * ee can only enter such a complex picture with considerable 
“ . eT ee It is difficult to carryout careful research when the* "e 
a. sii itself generates c mflicts that are veliganad by a wai . 
' of local Sniievosts at different levels of the district. 
Research on why larve, lepislated programs fail would be an 


: ie Ca 
. important contribution to policy makers and also clarify what is 


os 


\ % % ‘ characteristic about"the people in a district’ that leads to inadequate - 
inplement ation of peoareail and the same old ways of ‘oing things. 
. This means doing careful fieli ‘research, on basic social processts 
to learn why it is difficult to make changes in school districts 
, maaptes the allocation of hase sums of money. , 
Everyone atreed that it would" be 4mpertant to watch different ia 
provrams like bilingual eiheatdbn to see how they operate, whave ’ 
they ‘po, and if thay fail or succeed, white trying to pinpoint 
3 what happened. Thus the researcher could ask if the students are 
boing upsraded by the program or if this is simply another way of - 
setting tid of some students or suppressing those groups ina 
‘community who are insisting, on the creation of such Scones. The x 


provram could deteriorate into a situation where the students are 


* 


. ; kept pretty much at the same low level that existed before the 
program was started. Or, it ‘is possible that the prosram could 
\ 


; result, in helpful chanres for the disadvantace| froup. The re- 


ba? : ® - 
17 
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* 


te 
searcher’ 8 naps would ail to monitor ‘the conséquences of wack? 


. 


prograns in tetms of oniies fa the. district, eétablishing criteria” 


for: decidin:, the’ success or. failure of a weoeras vis-a-vis its - 
‘ - 


inpage: on different. parts of the district. “s toon 
> 
Ni bg research on a provran that is docally. defingd and. 


~ 


Sripiemeneed ean have many unanticipated consequences.- The research ~ 
~ foene would shift to bow original yoaee or objectives get eric 
in the process of tnplecantatio because of bureaucratic practices, 

intorparscnel relationships, end il arran~‘énts that can vary 


independently cf the original. charge given to the researchers. 


eae 


‘ Hence we aould address’ some ‘asic research issucs on the organiza- 
. 


tion of educational settings where locally defined problems could os 
provide a vehicle for accomplishing the researchér's objectives. > 
A different way of posing the basic research issue is to note 


that practitioner input is of obvious importance Fut the Acfinition 
of a research problen for academic researc rs should not te derived - 
enly from local comeaphtans of what needs to he ‘remelied in the . 
“istrict. The way a district. -organizes a response ¢> a problen 

an! then implements solutions could be the focus ‘ot one type of 

research program. Evaluating the idpiensneweton of new prograns 
and tracing resistance to a program are important eeils for NIE, : 
_ but they should noty be equated with a program of basi® researct” : 


rhat. would cin cultural conceptions of educational processes 
r 


and existing, practices under controlled field conditions with the 


5 - 


help and .advice of HEAEtetOOgs: 


Pursuing basic research problens would mean that regearch on 
educational processes should not de ‘ependent on local school 
‘ * — 


pes yet Fepsines input from practétioners if successsful . 


es are to be accomplished’ and cunulative findings are 
2 ? 


to be assenbled. 
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Iv. The Significance of Field Studies for Understanding Basic \ 


Processes in, Fducation F 


. ° ™ . 


The use of field studies for the study of basic educational 


. 
c A * % 


* : processes was“a central theme for the participants at the con \ 
% - aoe RF , . 
.- - gference. For most participants €ield research meant pursuing - ss a ‘ 
; aNs s 
: intensive ethnugraphic ‘research ‘@fter delimiting a circumscribed 
: as 
c 


i \ + - 


aspect of education like a.classreom or the activities of a teacher 
or principal. This type of Fesearch means describing the actual 


behavior of the teacher and the children in a classrvom overan-.  , 


Poe | 


extensive pertod of time, age ag daily. routine of a few teachers . 
depts and outside oe a elaesréon, or the actual behavior of an : Be a 
aluinigtrator as te or she sehen onions cuties. ~ The barindauee " a 
exnployed Yary fron letailed tape tetordings and/or vided tapes of 
daily activities iz a classro™ to syetenatte cbsctvation and rs 
sal . intensive interviews ‘itis teacher or adeindstrabor ower gome 74 
-period of time. It is assumed chat extensive fioli notes would 
be taken during the period of observation and participation, an} an 
that. other infornation about the school or district studied would 
Be included ae a way of lobating ethnographic -and interview 
materials in a broader ‘pentane. 
There was basic agreement that we need numerous dutatled 
Btu ees of day-to-day activities in educational settings. Such 


@tudies wuld require coin cie commitments of time and dffferent * 


, : conceptual and methodologics1 tools than those used in d4arge seats 


: J ¥, 


a re . “a 20 + % « 


- 


ane * ‘surveys, or in’the use of secondary materials supplied by the - 


a organizations betag studied. The foltoving bricf remarks are 
intended to summarize the iaportance of field studies. Bt AO 
‘ Pe By Field’ studics enable us to accumulate’ information on” 
* educational organizations as ace from researchers" involvement . 
ui in the everyday life of students, teachers, aid Sindiniuepacoe,, 


+ Field Beasties emphasize the daily involvement and perspectives of 


” . 


those parece whORE: activities genctate the macro or aggregated 


. 


outeomes aed by’ macro theorists. The eaprenatel data are gaed 


by school officials for eyakuibine their own success and failure 


in public terms.. 


« 


"The emphasis on field studies is always longitudinal . 


, i? Zz and follows individuals or activities under different conditions, 


vi 


. times and places. The researcher must be sensigive to the fact 


Ne that those srutiel can change their day-to-day behavior over a 
hu F ’ é 
: period of nonths. because of the possibly intrusive presence of. 


: outside observers or participantg. 


. ‘fo e 3. Field research combines a use of elicitation procedures 
- and’ systematic ~bservation to study a topic, event, organized 

. a : ‘ : me A : 

Z settin; or loosely coupled but porsistent activities. The same 


a“ persons are observed in different settings, interacting with various 
others, or the same setting is observed to follow the activities 
of different persons over time. Students, teachers, and adminis- 


: trators are observed and interviewed or teste: under different 


ie. ae. % | d | 


$ , ‘18 SIGNIFICANCE OF FIELD STUDIES FOR - : — 


ae circumstances. # 


at , ‘ . * - 


4. The behavior of students in-the classroom is contrasted 
- with reported behavior at home and .o2n the playa or in extra- a 
mural activities. How the teacher and administrator ‘evaluate > 
“a students and thenselves are subjected to independent, elicitations™ 


ani direct observation. ow 


5. The effect of de size on school perfcrmance, language 
‘ ‘ use an| school performance, “ethnicity and ‘classroom perforttance, nye 
~ : ani other comion’ issues raised in educational research, are gidivoats 
y by observations and @licitation procedures. These procedures are 

; # 


enhanced by seeking informant feedback‘’on the researcher's evalua- 
tion of earlier stages of research in the same project. When in- 
formation is suPplic’ by the school district showing correlations 
aan class sive and eas point averare or class size and test 
achievement, additional study is required.‘ Direct observation of 
Ys ee ohana testins activities is needed to panpotge how the school 
, : istrict arrives at the measures used oe the macro sociologist. 
- Field studics enable us to examine basic processes in education 
that are not motivated by transitory national or local problema: 
and opinions. One aspect of these-basic processes includes an 4 
sug unlerstanding of how Kndioreatdin processin¢ contrainte can in= 2 tm 
fluence the child's unJerstanding of edutational materials, : 
particularly when these materials presuppose specific socialization 


6 x : Z 
experiences, language skills, and cultural conditions not available - 
——— ng Ps i . Rn : ua 


_ : a a . 
é- . : . s a 


UNDERSTANDING BASIC PROCESSES IN EDUCATION , 1 


- £0 all chilcreu. when these factors as added to the organization , 
of classroom lessons, individaal differences in following “‘instruc- 


7 “ods ‘in a group context, aod different cultural conditions, then 
a © 


- oe 


be interpreted as directly connected to class size, desegregation, 
father's occupation and SAhete toy or. ethnicity. Additional probjems 


arise when we recognize that the organization of bie classroom 


. 
° . ¢ 


generates constraints on how well the ‘teacher can assess a group 


of. students engaged in similar and/or. diverse attivities. The 


eu! 


teacher’ 8 ackeatyan aig menory skills inf luence the teacher's 


intercaes and: ‘ies iss deciding une is adequate student perfor- 


ve 


smance. The routine ways that buackare record information and pass 


this information on to other besthors and adninistrators orally 
or in the form of written documents produces additional constraints 
thé require careful study. Eanalty,, there are 1 variety of ad~ 


ninistrative practices and buceavevacte. ntructures: ‘that are .inposed 


4: 
on educational processes “because they are enbedded in local problems << 


of financin:, recruitment of staff, md developments and changes 


in educational philosophy. ~ 


\ . 


Bae field procedures involve drawbacks that need to be 


: ainieoeed juring actual research. - ‘The attempt to be unobtrusive 
‘1 
ray mean approved see paceicinatdon as a teacher's ada, teacher, 


a 


or administrator’ 8 a athe mt. The data-base assembled favariably 


a ‘ ae 


4 
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’ * conducted, and informal discussions with those being studied. How | 


: excerpts of these field notes are presented to the reader and used 


to\document or ground theory require .the researcher to be cognizant 


of changing aapzeseions he or she may develop ‘over acne because 


of datrvaned. mar aigid with those, studied and an i inevitable 


tendency, to take for pranted many routine but i cial aspects 


of daily activities. ‘ ‘ 


When more controlled interviewing and observational techniques 


are manS based on tape recordings and vide . tapes of classroom 


Atewsins, testhic procedures, and administrative meetings that de- 
4 


n 


} cide placement of students into higher or i classes, the 


Z fesearcher should have already established a “cneral picture based 


on prior ethnographic information of daily routines, population 


size, ethnic background, spatial arrangements, existing redources, 
f : 


and previous ‘organizational conditions. The controlled techniques 
: J s 


provide comparability across interviews and recordings’ and can 


“hey pinpoint how communicational gonetraints evident from language 


° use interact with cultural differences sisi on. different conceptions 
2 


of classroom and, administrative qibinas as scen by students, 
ow! ‘« 
‘ teachers, parents, and administrators. Controlled observational 


My: techniques also generate details on what information influences _ 
» teaching and. administrative efpectations or preconceptions in the 


’ 


evaluation of classroma lessons and testing activitics. The 


' te 


' availability of nk aan transcripts of interviews and classroom 


a. & . . 


+ “a \ 


. 
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“ _ interaction and video tapes of testing and classroom activities , . 
provides the resenrcher with materials Ena roe Wie subjected a rs 
a more ‘systenatid apalysis of how persons attribute meaning to the . ; 
“behavior of “others and themselves. “These naterials also encourage * 


the development of new techniques. for understanding the significance 


« 


of auditory, visual, and kinesthetic information in the study of - a 
. social interaction. : ~ : ; 
. * ° * z 
” 
y 
oe : 
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Vv. The Application of Ethnosraphic and Controlled Observational” 


s tf Ps. Uae . . 
Methods to Educational Settiays me ap é 


. Fs ’ ‘ t 
hg U 


- 


Recent work by Harry Wolcott distributed to participants at 


Eee “the conference provides considerable information on ho 
. e ’ 4 


: field research should and. can be conducted. ‘The multiple methods 


4used by. Wolcott included an enuneration..strategy to @ocument the ' 


frequency of school activities. For example, monitoring official 


‘. 


* notices sent to and from the school to pupils, parents, or faculty, 


collecting records. of enrollments, ‘routine reports, ‘the principal's 


own log of events, samples of the principal's work day over a-two” 


week period, assessing the socio-economic aspects of the school 


attendance area, sp : ss he 


: 7 . Perticipant obs ation was used to witness conversations. 


between the principal, teachers and staff. Field notes weré kept 


. %- 


constantly throughout the study that would focus on general ‘des- ‘ 


criptive material as well as the details of a single event, meetings 


* 
o£ a committee, and the most mundane activities inthe principal's 


working and personal life. | e . ; 


Interviewing informarts was done with a tape recorder -using 


by ‘a 
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* + structured but open-ended questions to cover relationships within 

the family, the faculty and staff. Pupils from the fifth and sixth 
4 7 grades were asked to write brief and anonymous descriptions of the 
‘ Sa a principal by susgesting phrases ikea students abate use as a 


peint of departure. A ten page questionn>ire was given to all of 


\ } oe i 4 4 


orn crereennereteer termes 


3 ? . . 7 3. ‘ . 
’ £ ag ges or) 
the faculty and staff at the end of the field vork. A oa : 


The brief summary of procedures discussed by Wolcott pravides 
a glimpse of the kinds of methods that could be expected of field 
researchers in educational settings. Additional procedures need = 


to be developed that would indicate how the researcher might 


~ 
* 


introduce more control into his or/her gate igailietiing and analysis. 
When ethnorraphic procedures are Linked iy the analysis of 


video tapes of classroom interaction or audi Steines of teacher 


. . 
‘ 


meetings to decide classrocs placement of students, the researcher . 


can focus on how different’ lang e categories are used to refer 


to the same object or event or expe dences, or how differences in, 
language categories: can suggest diffe es in how teachers interpret 
student ‘behavior. The study of different didiects used in various 
schoat settings can be indicative of different social relationships 
and status differences within some organizat {onal or community 
‘Sintaats ’ Studying how persons switch from one language code to 
another can signify in-group membership or an out-group relation- 
ship. The interview material elicited from students, teachers, _ 

and administrators can ‘be examined for more than organizationally 
relevant content, for tHes@ materials can also be used to sebene? 
linguistic styles indicative of socialization expericnces, dif- 
ficulties in fonreseaviag apparent knowledge: about a problem- 
solving situation, social distance, status differences, and the 


Like. ad 


The study of speech producgion and percepticn durine clascroom 


re i @ 27 


~ 24 APPLICATION OF ETHNOGRAPHIC AND CONTROLLED _ 
lessons can alert .a researcher to problems, in the way students ‘ 


~ 


cemprehend Leseonm) “the bad test instructions and itens are under~ 


stood, and the stutent! 8 " ability to produce sentences that will ' 


* be used to make Jchicoint Fs about his or her competence. 
The careful study of social interaction in ecuoabionay settinzs 
means that linguistic selection or choice of lexical stows, syntactic 


structures, sound patterde, and nog-verbal behavior are an intepral 
part of everyday activities. The verbal and non-verbal expression . 


of insults, hunor or doubt ani a variety of emotional concerns* and 
belicfs, presune that underlying cocnitive structures and rules 


of speech exist that are ‘associated with social meanings that can 


* 


be attributed to surface or observable Adenelette and non-verbal 


+ features. ‘Hence sions interviewing persons in Aid educational ' 


a e t 


i 
settiny the researcher assumes that petite enn recornize devia- 


» * . 


f 
r) 
tions in nornal ‘lencuace use and contuct and thus report on sturents f 
auaeoR performances. Interviews with Recennee and Piawcicacel 


can ave’ aspects of ‘social orcanization tint standard qussiica, 
H 


naire-type items niss, The study of linguistic and non-verbal codes 


can be used to discern social and cultural characteristics that , 


Pee 


5 : standard interviewin: techniques cannot capture casily. 


A nuaber .f covnitive processes are presupposed in the re- 


e- 


: . search problems posed in earlier sections of this report. If we 
' ere studying, classroon activities or if we raise questions on nis 


-~ ee i 
. 2 participant observer can record voneamaiay accurate statements 


* : t 
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about the range of experiences that punctuate a day's field re- 

search, we face the problem that understanding, speech inputs 


: ry . 
f ~ and visual activities depends on the complexity of the channels 


t 


carrying.the information conveyed. The student's, teacher's, or - 
researcher's recomition of verbal and visual information is 
dependent on Jeonaane acquisition experiences, the constraints 
of memory, an? the energent conditions of tho sctting. The 
verbal ané visual experiences of the researcher are summarized 
by the, giroduction of field notes and the verbal materials are 
often detached fron the witttne and occasion of use. When 
interviews are conducted the informut must mika ise of the 
ane summzrization process. These natural constraints stemming 
ma information processing tend to produce summiries that can 
on reify orisinal experiences. Here is where aucio -r video re~ 
corJinns of actual settings and dnvacviaw material can be help~ 
ful in understanding how fiuld notes and informints' reconstruc=- 
tion of experiences can result in weak generalizations. Taking 
z field notes each time gives observing a classroon over a e 
period of ae can be checked arainst the conchents official 
and informal evaluations of students and his or her ¢ newpti m3 
ef how different problems were handled. Video tapes ‘“f several ‘ 
mornings and afterno.ms of classrvom activities can proekie the 
. 


resoarcher with Jectails that can only be note! aftcr pany 


vicwings of the tapes ant the use of a verbatia trinacript. 


29 
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The teacher can be shown the video tapes to elicit his or her 

reactions to sequences and details that were not salient at the 
: tine the recording was done. Specific behavior by particular 
teachers 1 an! children can be observed over and over again to 
"ascertain difficulties in comprehending lessons, the teacher's 
usc of lanjuare, or the child's difficulties in understanding ‘ 
an! responiing to questions or instructions, The video recordings 
anJ cranseripte of classroom or educatiunal testing activities can 
proviie strong Jocunengstiocd for*more ccneral inferences based as 
en field notes. 

The coutrast tetueda field notes of an event and later tape 

or video wacnetiars can: reveal how the researcher selects infor- 
mition when assenbling Jegcriptive statements shout events 
witnessed. Comparing ficl! notes with an audio transcript ani 
then viewine a video cane of the setting studic? on 'ifferent 
occasions can help doc t inferences that are not available in e 
macro studies using survw and lemoraphic Jata. Yo neec to show 
hov a; renate ‘ata 7 larse cohorts of stulents can he translated ; ‘ 


iato the kinis of activities that occur in classroons on a day- 


to-Jay level. We siege do this unless we have a 99! base line 
of information on 4 variety of classrooms an! how stvJent per- 
formince varies unler different perceived contitions, how 
teachers routinely or-anize lessons, evaluate student perfor- 


mances, and cope with lifferent types of stulonts. ‘ 
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The stulent’s elucational careee reflects an inportant 
bureaucratic orcanization “ nenerates different summary 
~ _ Seeeiseics when aggregated over variations in individual charac- 
teristics an! related to the size of the school district, age, 
sex, socioeconomic status, and ethnic differences. How students 
move from one educational or bureaucratic ;category to another, 
how teachers and administrators interpret these catetories and - 
create policy ecisions that affect. the student's future placement, 
instruction ani opportunities, all occur in orranizational contexts 
that have a life of their own. Hence the focus ~f field stucics 
should be the “vi in which student careers are produced in 
day-to-d cumstances, nonitore! officially by the schgols, 
‘redirect teacher ani atministrative decisions, and how these 
processes always involve orranizational activities that need to 
r) fe studied as independent processes. The dependence, indepenJence, 
. 


anid inter lepenlence of these different aspects of ejucational 


processes would be the central ‘toncera of fiell studies. 
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VI. Research in a Context whére Teachers and Administrators are 

Sensitive to Outsijle Interference and Demands made on their Time 
An important difference between field research and macro 

studies is the fact that the field researcher requires considerable 

day-to-day cooperation from many persons in the school district 

- and/or school stitiais, It is often difficult for the field re- 

searcher to inform administrators and teachers precisely how 


much time will be needed from! the teacher, students, anl/or 


administrators. Many oo deeide on the relevance of 


% project by asking how much pil’ time will be wequired. When 
larve-scale surveys and witieceics testing of students are done 
the problem of student time tes serious issue and the adminis- 
trator often vants similar eatinates of time needed from the 
ficld researcher. Convincing an pininaacentor or teacher that 
the researcher would like to be as unobtrusive as augesbie is not 
easy. When mune, Contrets are needed thac are intrusive it is 
net easy to explain the importance of long-term vbservation an! 
audio an! video equipment in the classroom or in meetings where 
important decisions are being made about ihe evaluation and 
transfer of stulentié,, If the researcher is not entircly clear 
about the sorts of details needed to complete the rcsearch. 
envisared, it becomes difficult to request a "blank check" ee 
pursue various objectives ‘stated in general torus. 

The researcher’ must be sensitive to the possibility of 

Ss 
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steppin: into political problems in the school or district that 
: do not relate directly to his or her research but where the re~ ® 
search will be linked to political problems because ‘of how access a a 
to a ‘school and/or district is sought. Discussions of appibitiate ' an 
| . feedback are essential. One way of raising the question of feed- 
back is to seck the help of professional educators inside or 
*  outsile of the district or school who would be recognized as 
conpetent practitioners completely familiar with the educational 
processes from within educatizn. Choosing persons from within the 
district or sohool would vary with the kind of research problen 
pursued. The use of practitioners as consultants or research 
assistants or collaborators provides an important bridge between 
the field researcher's designated schedule and how demands on 
administrative and teachin: time are ‘to be peadived. Because ~ 
ficld research can be quite deman‘ing vis-a-vis the time requested 
2£ teachers, administrators and students; some preliminary field 
work would be ‘inportant to establish precise objectives as well 
* as goals that involve a more open search for decriptive infor- 
mation about day-tc-day activities in the elarsrcon,. school, or 
district. Hence proposals should address the problem of érganiza- 
' tional interference an.: the demands to be made on the time of dif- 
ferent persons within the district. 
,One way to anticipate eockiues of research ‘jesitn and the 


implenentation of field studies is to inclute in'pranting agency 
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policies the possibility of careful (pilot projects of a-specified 
length of time. The pilot project would explore the cooperation 


‘ 
needed and expected from practiti that would also petmit 


the researcher to specify both Sescription and conttolied condi- »@ 

_ *tions of the’ field work. Hence a lesitimate pilot period would . 
permit the researcher to make use of consultants who are wxsastiooed 
practitioners and thus enable the researcher to define the final’ 
proposal in terms that would be understandable and of interest to 
teachers, administrators, parents, 2n1 stu!ents. 

During a pilot phase it is possible to work out arranrments 
for feedback to the interested patties in a district. i eonntant 
complaint of practitioners is that the researcher pursuing haeic’ 
issues seldom c:mmunicates his or her findines with those studied 
and the published requilts are difficult to find and interpret. 

The discussions with practitioners of time needed for the research 
and the feedback contemplated cam provide an opportunity for the 
ficld researcher és ae the sipnificafice of duinz detailed 


studies that examine everyday conditions of educational processes. 
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This report has stressed the importance of using field 
methods to pinpoint organizational processes in édudation: 4 The 
interaction processes that produce summary statenents and numerical - 
outcomes on individuals vis-a-vis their behavior and achieve- 
ment can be used to evaludte how the placement of students into 
educational and bureaucratic neininn, and the movement of - 
- individuals between categories, penerates aggrerate data used 
for macro level studies. r Z 
A number of quasi-political issues will probably emerge in 
making decisions about the funding of fiel:! studies hacnis 
fier studies do not always surpest immediate solutions to 
- practical pehlens in education. Hence a iiour rance plan would 
have to cMecity that an investment in hasic field stucies may not. \ 
yield short run findings that can translate easily into changes 
and specific recommendations, A fundins, policy that would indicate 
areas of basic research would specify topits and concepts that 
a need intensive and careful stuly. Specific reseirch guidelines 
. should siekes out a Larner picture that addressus basic processes “ 
; in education that. can lead to icaheni Veaniteil apelientions. 
Funding, policies would have to establish criteria for 
evaluating the wlsauans of ethnographic proceiures. The timing of _ ¥ 
a study should be monitored to insure that after an cthnographic 


tase line is evident, more analytic techniques can te introduced 


. 
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that would clarify the ethnovraphic procedures. Field research © 


toy 


often starts with broadly stated coals that lead to descriptive 9 


statements about a. :;roup or organization. Preliminary field work 


may be necessary to pinpoint more analytic objectives. Hence a 


committee could decide that the researcher's ideas are very e 


important despite not having. a clear picture of the investigator's 

research methodology because of tha: Yendarcher's unfamiliarity | 

with a research settine, “Sufficient publications now exist that 

specify basic conditions for adequate field projects. What .is \ 
. lacking in the literature is a >rineipled basis for avoiding 

traditional field studies that cannot be compared. r 


For many years some sectors of sdécial science research have 


. 


: attempted to project an imare of “big” science” and rigorous = 
| quantitative methods as the basis for the funding, of projects. 
Studies that are desipned to explore a complex problem using, field - 
research techniques have seldom fared well under the conditio 
of a “tight” study that can claim explicit questionnaires ©; 
organizationally produced statistics that pretend to umarize | . 
complex events in neat numerical form. The pressure to do 


laree-scale studies that will have a statistical cutput overlooks ( 
the fact that field studics can generate careful research that ° 
stresses invariant aspects of social organization. It igs not 


9 
‘ that field studies will solve everything that large-scale macro 


studies fail to achieve, but that the stress on large, statistical 
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studies has obscured our understanding of basic social processes 


that are’ an integral part of all educational activities. 

In closing this section, and the report, I would like to 
paraphrase remarks made y several participants at the conference. 
Careful field research on the social org ization of educational 
processes requires theory and methods that rovide direct access 
to \ine daily activities of the ‘classroom, the testing situation, 
panude-anvent tavecactton, teacher-administrator meetinns, school 
board policy decision-making, and the kinds of everyday behavior 
that are part of all social organizations. Everyday organizational 
behavior is scldom addressed in macro studies. Macro studies 
ienore the way people appear to one another, ignore the way people 


use or avoid physical contact in their relationships, imnore the 


sinnificance of different forms of oral and non-ornl communication 


Strategies, and generally ignore how organizational members assess 


their moment-to-moment, day-to-day, and long-ran7e circumstances. 
Unless we develop and cee carefully desiened field 
studges we will remain victims df our own bureaucratic accsunting 


schemas. This means allowing abstract macro studies that can be 
: rr, 


So1iticatty expedient in the short run, to obscure the importance of 


learning about social organization as it is conceived and practiced 


in actual everyday settings. 
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